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GOLD  BRICK  PROSPERITY. 

IT  is  said  figures  do  not  lie  unl^S" a liar  * 

, makes  them,  but  under  the  hand  of  a ^ 
skillful  prevaricator,  gifted  with  a pow- 
erful imagination  to  draw  upon  for  data, 
it  is  surprising  what  robust  fabrications 
can  be  erected.  Mark  Twain’s  Col.  Sellers, 
while  feeding  upon  turnips  and  water  be- 
cause he  lacked  money  to  buy  other  food, 
by  a skillful  manipulation  of  figures  made 
himself  believe  that  he  was  the  richest 
man  on  earth.  There  are  many  Col.  Sel- 
lers. While  their  figures  may  be  comfort- 
ing to  the  imagination,  as  a steady  diet 
they  are  too  turnipy. 

Of  this  order  is  a deceptive  statis- 
tical article  going  the  rounds  of  the 
monopoly  press  quoted  from  an 
erstwhile  agricultural  contemporary,  the 
American  Agriculturist,  entitled  “Agri- 
cultural  Prosperity  Is  Here,”  designed 
evidently  to  fool  somebody  into  the 
belief  that  the  farmers  are  enjoying,  to 
quote,  “an  astounding  improvement  in  ag- 
ricultural conditions.”  “On  the  Pacific 


coast  farmers  are  extraordinarily  prosper- 
ous,” “in  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi  were  never  upon  so  substantial 
a basis,”  etc.,  etc. 

The  Rural  has  received  many  letters  from 
farmers  asking  it  to  protest  against  this 
effort  to  justify  monopoly  exactions  upon 
the  false  plea  that  under  monopoly  sunshine 
and  the  benign  McKinley  smile  the  farmers 
are  phenomenally  prosperous.  One  of  them, 
an  old  soldier  and  a pensioner,  who  says  A. 
“do  not  publish  my  name,  the  bosses  might 
take  revenge,”  writes  as  follows: 

“In  renewing  my  subsaription  I desire  to  say 
that  many  of  us  farmers  who  thought  wo 
were  voting  for  McKinley  and  prosperity,  now 
find  that  we  voted  for  the  banks  and  trusts. 

Two  years  ago  I could  buy  as  many  nails  for 
a dollar  as  1 can  now  for  three  dollars:  salt 
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sold  for  fifty  cents  a barrel,  it  is  now  J1.40,  and 
going  higher.  Good  stove  coal  sold  for  t^r 
A dollars,  wfe  ate" now  paying  seven  doHars,  Tm* 
morning  the  thermometer  is  ten  below  zero, 
and  as  the  poor  people  are  hovering  around 
the  stove  they  should  be  thankful  that  Vice- 
President  Hobart  was  president  of  the  coal 
trust,  or  they  might  have  to  pay  ten  dollars  a 
ton.  The  best  way  to  open  some  men’s  eyes 
Is  to  touch  their  pocketbooks,  and  the  trusts 
are  doing  that  in  great  shape.” 

Another  writes  as  follows: 

“Editor  National  Rural: 

“Is  it  possible  us  farmers  are  as  prosperous 
as  figured  out  by  ‘Farmer  Judd  Orange’?  It 
our  prosperity  has  increased  thirty  to  forty 
per  cent  what  hogs  we  must  be  not  to  raise 
the  wages  of  farm  hands  according  to  this  al- 
leged presoerity!  If  we  do  not  purpose  to  do 
so,  then  what  dangerous  literature,  ‘Mark  s in 
this  publication  must  be  to  lay  around  loose 
about  farmers’  houses  where  the  hands  can 
read  them!  They  will  likely  breed  dissatisfac- 
tion, strikes,  etc.,  among  farm  hands.  Witn 
w sixty-five-cent  wheat  to  buy  four-cent  nails 
and  wire  and  tools,  machinery,  hardware  ^-nd 
everything  else  a farmer  has  to  buy  advanced 
In  same  proportion,  do  you  really  think  A^l- 
cultural  prosperity  is  here?’  Or  can  it  be  this 
heavy  mathematical,  problematical  calculation 
only  ‘Marks’  the  supposed  high  tide  of  pros- 
perity during  campaign  times? 

“Respectfully  yours, 

“B.  W.  Nosnlbor, 

“Ind.” 

As  explanatory  of  the  above,  another 
number  of  the  Agriculturist  had  an  arti- 
cle showing  that  farm  laborers  were  get- 
ting less  pay  than  formerly. 

The  alleged  great  prosperity  boom  pic- 
tured by  this  publication  is  based  upon 
the  better  conditions  which  exist  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  1894-6,  which  marked 
^ the  period  of  the  lowest  prices  and  hard- 
est times  for  farmers  this  country  ever  ex- 
perienced. Also  comparisons  are  made 
with  1889,  another  year  of  low  prices. 
There  has  been  improvement  over  1896,  it 
is  true;  otherwise  the  farming  industry 
would  have  wholly  gone  into  bankruptcy, 
but  improvement  does  not  necessarily 
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mean  prosperity.  A person  losing  $1,000 
a year  in  his  business  might  so  improve' 
its  condition  as  to  reduce  his  losses  to  t 
$500  or  to  come  out  even,  yet  in  neither 
case,  though  finding  cause  for  congratula- 
tion, could  he  consider  himself  prosperous. 

While  conditions  are  some  better,  they 
fall  far  short  of  what  they  have  been  or 
should  be,  or  would  be,  if  our  legislators 
and  administrators  had  been  less  careful 
of  monopoly  interests  and  more  alive  to 
the  real  welfare  of  the  country. 

Prosperity  Producers* 

There  are  many  things  which  go  to  bring 
prosperity  to  the  farmer.  Intelligent  in- 
dustry and  thrift,  a practical 'knowledge 
of  the  adaptability  of  crops  to  soil,  how  to 
feed  to  produce  the  greatest  margin  of 
profit  from  the  least  expense  of  material,  V 
etc.  Possessing  these,  some  farmers  will 
wrest  a fair  degree  of  prosperity  out  of  the 
most  adverse  conditions,  while  others  will 
fail  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances. Neither  of  these  classes  can-  be 
taken  as  a basis  by  which  to  measure  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  industry  of 
the  country  however.  That  is  a question 
of  averages. 

Beyond  and  underlying  these  basic  prin- 
ciples is  another  more  subtle  influence 
which  more  than  any  other  goes  to  make 
the  conditions  of  prosperity  and  adversity, 
viz;  the  price  of  the  product  when  mar- 
ketable in  relation  to  the  essential  de- 
mands  made  upon  the  farmer’s  income,  h 
While  the  price  of  any  one  crop  in  its  re- 
lation to  others  is  influenced  by  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  for  that  particular 
crop  the  average  prosperity  of  the  farm- 
ing classes  depends  upon  prevailing  eco- 
nomic or  financial  conditions. 

It  is  of  but  little  advantage  to  the  farm- 
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er  if  through  intelligent  application  he  Is 
able  to  produce  two  blades  or  ears  in  place 
V of  one  if  changes  in  economic  conditions  or, 
the  exactions  of  monopolies  so  increase 
his  burdens  as  to  deprive  him  of  the  extra 
product.  It  is  perhaps  safe  to  say  that 
economic  or  financial  conditions  have  even 
more  to  do  with  the  prosperity  of  all  classes 
than  any  other  agency. 

There  was  no  change  in  the  iiitelligence 
and  thrift  of  the  farming  classes  which 
gave  them  the  prosperity  of  1891-2,  but  it 
was  to  be  credited  to  better  financial  con- 
ditions. Both  President  Harrison,  in  hia 
message  to  Congress,  and  Secretary  of  Ag- . 
riculture  Jerry  Rusk,  rightly  attributed  it 
to  the  beneficial  influences  of  the  silver  leg- 
islation known  as  the  Sherman  Act.  Nor 
was  it  any  change  in  the  productive  intelli- 
gence of  the  farmers  which  produced  the 
T lew  prices  and  great  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial distress  which  marked  the  period 
of  1896-7.  Independent  students  of  the 
question  rightly  attributed  this  calamity 
to  the  low  prices  following  the  repeal  of 
the  purchasing  clause  of  the  Sherman  act 
and  other  legislative  and  administrative 
acts  affecting  money.  The  agent,  there- 
fore, which  has  produced  these  varied  con- 
ditions of  prosperity  and  adversity  is  price, 
in  relation  to  the  essential  demands  on  in- 
come, and  the  fluctuations  in  price  are 
chargeable  to  the  variations  in  the  relative 
value  of  that  subtle  agent  which  makes  and 
measures  price,  money. 

The  improved  existant  condition  is  also 
A not  due  to  any'additional  thrift  or  industry 
on  the  part  of  the  farmers,  but  to  conditions 
which  have  brought  about  a large  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation,  in 
this  instance,  however,  due  to  neither  leg- 
islative nor  administrative  acts,  though  it 
could  have  been  greatly  improved  by  such 
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acts  carefully  framed  and  intelligently  exe- 
cuted.. 

The*  Rural  is  a careful  student  of  these 
Questions  and  has  been  throughout  its  ca-  t 
reer  persistent  not  only  in  encouraging 
thrift  and  intelligent  application  and  in 
assisting  the  farmers  to  a knowledge  of  how 
to  grow  two  ears  in  place  of  one,  but  in 
urging  them  without  partisan  bias  to  use  jl 

their  political  influence  and  votes  to  produce  . 
economic  conditions  which  shall  enable 
them  to  enjoy  to  the  fullest  degree  the  i) 
products  of  their  toil  and  thrift. 

With  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject and  files  and  market  reports  running 
■ back  to  the  early  sixties  to  consult,  it  can- 
not join  in  these  monopoly-inspired  paeans 
of  prosperity.  Instead  it  sincerely  regrets 
that  they  have  but  little  basis  more  sub- 
stantial than  the  desire  of  monopoly  greed 
to  perpetuate  its  power. 

In  the  Interest  of  the  Money  Monopoly. 

The  publication  principally  responsible 
for  the  article  complained  of  is  the  Amer- 
ican Agriculturist,  of  which  the  Orange 
Judd  Farmer  is  the  western  edition.  Both, 


however,  are  printed  from  the  same  forms 
down  in  New  England,  and  are  alike  in  con- 
tents, differing  only  in  name.  The  motive 
inspiring  this  misleading  partisan  article 
may  be  surmised  from  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  National  Rural  published 
August  17,  1899: 

“We  learn  from  ‘Art  in  Advertising’  that  the 
Phelps  and  Orange  Judd  Publishing  Compa- 
nies, which  some  time  ago  combined,  pm**®”" 
ers  of  The  American  Agriculturist,  Orange  i 
Judd  Farmer,  New  England  Homestead,  ana  rr 
the  Faim  and  Home,  have  undergone  a trans- 
formation practically  amounting  to  a sale. 
W’hat  causes  led  to  the  transfer  of 
we  do  not  know,  but  from  the  make-up  of  tne 
new  directory  and  new  officers  of  the 
pany  it  is  apparent  that  the  banking  and  10^ 
interest  will  hereafter  control  these  important 
agricultural  publications.  Frederick  Harris, 


cashier  of  the  Third  National  Bank,  Is  ths 
new  treas-arer *of -the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
and  H.  H.  Bowman,  president  of  the  Spring- 
field  National  Bank,  is  treasurer  of  the  Phelps 
i Publishing  Company.  These  two  bankers  and 
W.  G.  McIntyre,  treasurer  of  the  Hampden. 
Loan  and  Trust  Company,  comprise  a majority 
of  the  board  of  directors  and  will  control  the 
policy  of  the  publications.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  whenever  bankers  and  money  lenders* 
interests  are  involved,  these  publications  can- 
not hereafter  be  depended  upon  to  uphold  ths 
interests  of  the  agricultural  classes,  wliom 
they  are  supposed  to  represent.” 

Another  and  very  important  campaign  la 
approaching,  which  bids  fair  to  be  a fight 
between  the  monopoly  and  special  privilege 
classes,  those  who  live  at  ease  and  luxury 
at  the  expense  of  the  industrious  and  those 
who  eat  the  fruits  of  their  own  industry. 
In  this  contest,  as  in  1896,  the  monopoly 
interests  hope  to  control  a large  part  of  the 
farmers’  vote,  practically  the  only  inde- 
pendent vote,  sufficient  to  give  them  an- 
T*  other  lease  of  power,  through  partisan  lines 
and  owned  or  subsidized  farm  papers.  It 
will  be  readily  seen,  therefore,  that  it  was 
a master  stroke  of  policy  to  secure  control 
of  this  powerful  syndicate  of  farm  papers 
and  especially  of  the  well  known  American 
Agriculturist,  which,  w'hile  owned  by  the 
late  Orange  Judd,  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential farm  papers  in  America,  to  use 
as  mediums  for  dusting  farmers’  eyes,  to 
lead  them  to  blindly  vote  for  monopoly 
greed. 

Measures  of  Prosperity. 

It  would  be  quite  proper  in  measuring 
degrees  of  adversity  to  compare  the  calami- 
^ tous  period  of  1894-7  following  the  repeal 
of  th#*  Sherman  act,  with  that  of  1873-8, 
following  the  contraction  of  the  greenback 
currency  and  the  demonetization  of  silver, 
or  with  the  period  of  1889,  when  our  rapid 
expansion  of  trade  and  industry  had  so  far 
outrun  the  limited  increase  of  money  sup- 
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piled  by  the  Bland  law  as  to  cause  a seveie 
fall  in  prices.  It  would  also  be  fair  if  1899 
was  indeed  a prosperous  year  for  farmers 
to  measure  its  degree  of  prosperity  by  other  t 
years  considered  prosperous,  such  as  1891-2, 
when  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  Sherman 
act  were  being  felt,  or  1881-4,  when  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Bland  silver  law  had  raised 
the  prices  of  farm  products  to  a degree  in- 
suring prosperity,  but  it  is  manifestly  un- 
fair to  claim  because  conditions  are  some- 
what better  now  than  in  the  lowest  period 
of  the  depression  caused  by  the  repeal  of 


the  Sherman  act  that  we  are  enjoying  a 
prosperity  boom. 

While  the  aforesaid  publication  gives  no 
authority  for  its  statements  aside  from  its 
own  vivid  imagination,  we  will  apply  meas- 
uring rods,  taken  from  the  market  reports 
of  the  Rural  and  the  reports  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  at  Washington,  and 
refer  the  Agriculturist  to  its  own  files  or 
the  public  documents  for  confirmation. 

As  a basis  we  will  take  the  three  great 
staples,  corn,  wheat  and  oats,  and  submit 
the  following  tables  taken  from  the  reports 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

When  Prices  Were  L.ow  and  Times  Hard. 

In  1878,  the  year  of  the  culmination  of 
the  great  depression  caused  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  greenback  and  other  currency 
and  the  demonetization  of  silver,  we  pro- 
duced crops  and  sold  for  prices  as  follows: 

Total 
Value. 
$449,2f>0,517 
325,814,119 


1878.  Bushels. 

Corn  1,3.^8,218,750 

Wheat  420.122, 4IJ0 

Oats  413,578,560 


Average 
Farm  Price. 
$0.31.9 
.77.7 
.24.6 


Unit  of  farm  price $1.34.2 


101,752,468 

$867,847,104 


Agricultural  population  about  20,000,000. 
Farm  value  of  these  three  staples  per 

farmer’s  family,  $217. 
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Adversity  Turned  to  Prosperity. 

In  1881,  when  the  beneficial  influences  of 
the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  money  af- 
t forded  by  the  Bland  silver  law  passed  in 
1878  had  begun  to  be  felt,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  increase  in  prices  re- 
sulted: 

Average  Total 

1881.  Bushels.  Farm  Prices.  Value. 

Corn  1,194,916,000  $0.64  $ 759,482,170 

Wheat  383,380,090  1.19.2  456,880,427 

Oats  416,481,000  .46  103,198,970 

Unit  of  farm  price $2.29.2  $1,409,561,567 

Agricultural  population,  21,000,000. 

Farm  value  of  these  three  staples  per 
farmer’s  family,  $335,  a gain  of  $118,  or 
over  one-half. 

It  was  not  necessary  then  to  use  mislead- 
ing figures  to  persuade  farmers  that  they 
were  prosperous.  The  evidence  of  their 
pocketbooks  was  sufficient. 

As  a consequence  of  this  prosperity  in- 
dustrial development  and  commerce  took 
great  strides  forward.  Farmers  imported 
improved  %ireeds  of  live-stock  by  ship  loads 
to  improve  their  herds  and  flocks.  Invent- 
ors received  new  inspiration.  It  was  the 
era  which  produced  the  twine  binder  and 
other  great  agricultural  inventions.  As  a 
result  of  this  rapid  progress  the  Bland  law 
being  inelastic  soon  proved  inefficient  and 
prices  again  assumed  a low  level  and  the 
wheels  of  progress  were  again  checked. 

Another  Measure  of  Relief. 

To  afford  relief  the  republican  congress- 
men in  caucus  led  by  McKinley  resolved  to 
give  relief  to  the  farmers  by  the  passage  of 
a bill  authorizing  the  free  coinage  of  both 
gold  and  siiver  on  the  ratio  of  16  to  1.  This 
bill  passed  the  house,  but  through  the  in- 
fluence of  John  Sherman  failed  to  pass 
the  senate,  but  a compromise  was  effected 
known  as  the  Sherman  act. 
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The  following  table  will  stow  the  need 
for  the  proposed  legislation" and  its  effects 
upon  the  price  of  the  above  three  great 
staples. 

We  take  the  year  1889,  just  prior  to  the 
act,  and  1891,  when  its  influences  were  be- 
ginning to  be  felt,  as  the  basis  of  illustra- 
tion; 


Average  Total 

1889.  Bushels.  Farm  Price.  FarmValue. 

Corn  2,112,896.000  $0.28.3  597,918,829 

Wheat  490„560.000  .69.8  342,491,707 

Oats  751,515,000  . 22.9  171,781,009 


Farm  population,  28,000,600. 

Farm  .value  of  these  three  staptsa'  pel* 
farmer’s  family,  $166.  Loss  compared  with 
1891,  $136  per  family.  Loss  compared  with 
1881,  $169,  or  more  than  double.  Loss  com- 
pared with  the  hard  year  of  1878,  $51  per 


family. 


1898. 

Corn  • . 
Wheat 
Oats  ... 


Bushels. 

1,924,184,660 

675,148.705 

730,906,6« 


Average  Total 

Farm  Price.  FarmValue. 

$0.28,7  $ 552.023,428 

.58.2  392,770,320 


Unit  of  farm  value — $1.12.4  $1,031,198,102 


Unit  of  farm  value $1.20.0  $1,112,191,545 

Farm  population,  25,000,000, 

Farm  value  of  these  three  staples  per 
farmer’s  family,  $222.  Loss  compared  with 
1881,  $113;  gain  over  1878,  $5.00  per  family. 


Average  Total 


1891. 

Bushels. 

Farm  Price. 

FarmValue. 

Corn  . 

$0.40.3 

$ 836,439,228 

Wheat 

.83.9 

513.472,711 

Oats  .. 

.31.5 

232,312,267 

Unit  farm  price  ... 

$1.55.7 

$1,582,224,206 

Total  farm  population,  26,000,000. 

Farm  value  of  these  three  staples  per 
farmer’s  family,  $302.  Gain  over  1889, 
$80.00  per  family;  loss  compared  with  1881, 
$33.00  per  family. 


Farm  population,  30,000,000. 

Value  of  these  three  great  staples  per  . 
farmer’s  family,  $172.  Gain  over  the  hard 
year  of  1896,  $6  per  family.  Loss  compared 
with  1891,  $130  per  family.  Loss  compped 
with  the  prosperous  year  of  1881,  $163  per 
family.  Loss  compared  with  hard  year, 
1878,  $45  per  family. 


A Slight  Gain. 


1899. 
Corn  . 
Wheat 
Oats  .. 


Bushels. 

2,078,143,933 

547,303.846 

796,177,713 


Average 
Farm  Price. 
$0.30.3 
.58.4 
.24.9 


Total 

FarmValue. 
$ 629.210,110 
319,545,229 
198,167,975 


Unit  of  farm  price — $1.13.6  $1,146,923,314 


liOwest  Price  Period  and  Haidest  Times  and 

the  Cause. 

The  following  table  for  1896  will  show  the 
full  effects  on  prices  of  the  repeal  of  that 
part  of  the  Sherman  act  designed  to  ex- 
pand money  to  keep  pace  with  our  ever-in- 
creasing trade  and  productive  industries, 
and  other  legislative  and  administrative 
acts  designed  to  make  money  dear  and 
products  cheap. 

Average  Total 

1896.  Bushels.  Farm  Price.  FarmValue. 

Corn  2,283,875,165  $0.21.5  $ 491,006,967 

Wheat  427,684,346  .72.6  310.602,539 

Oats  707,346,404  .18.7  132,485,033 


Unit  of  farm  value.... $1.12.* 
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934,093,539 


Estimated  farm  population,  31,000,000. 
Farm  value  of  these  three  staples  per 
farmer’s  family,  $184.  Gain  over  1898,  $12 
per  family.  Gain  over  1896,  $18  per  family. 
Loss  compared  with  1891,  $118  per  family. 
Loss  compared  with  1881,  $151  per  family. 
Loss  compared  with  hard  year  1889,  $38  per 
family.  Loss  compared  with  hard  year, 
1878,  $33  per  family. 

It  is  evident  from  these  figures,  which 
are  based  upon  the  only  authority,  that  the 
existent  improvement  is  not  such  as  to 
warrant  going  into  rhapsodies  over. 

We  give  the  statistics  on  both  1898  and 

1899  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

u 


As  Measured  by  Price  of  Live-Stock. 

As  a further  comparison  we  give  the  sta- 
tistics on  live  stock  for  1892,  1896  and  1899 


1S92.  Number  of  Head.  FarmValue. 

15,498,140  $1,007,593,^(1 

Mules  2,314,699  174  882  070 

Milch  Cows  16  416  351  351  378  133 

Beef  Cattle  37:651.239  S®  K 

Sheep  44,938,365  116  121,290  ‘ 

52,398,019  241, 031.415 


Total  farm  value  $2,483,506,681 

' Farm  population,  25,500,000. 

Value  per  farmer’s  family,  $487. 


1S96.  Number  of  Head. 

Horses  15,124,057 

Mules  2,278,946 

Milch  Cows  16,137,586 

Beef.  Cattle  32,085,409 

Sheep  38,298,783 

Hogs  .42,842,759 


FarmValue. 
$ 500,140,186 
103.204,457 
363,955,545 
508,928,416 
65,16^,735 
186.529,744 


t 


Total  farm  value  of  live  stock.  .$1,727,926,081 
Estimated  farm  population,  28,000,000. 
Value  per  farmer’s  family,  $308.  Loss 
per  family,  $179. 


1899.  Number  of  Head.  FarmValue. 

Horses  13,6f>5,307  $ 511,074,813 

2,134,213  95,963,261 

Milch  Cows  15,990,115  474,233,925 

Beef  Cattle  27,994,225  637,931,135 

fheep  39,114,453  107,697,530 

38,651,631  170,109,743 


Total  farm  value  $1,997,010,407 

• Farm  population,  31,000,000. 

Value  per  farmer’s  family,  $322.  Gain  per 
family  over  1896,  $14;  hardly  sufficient  to 
brag  about.  Loss  compared  with  the  pros- 
perous year  1892,  $165  per  family.  If  we 
had  recovered  what  we  have  lost  since  1892 
there  would  be  room  for  thankfulness,  but 
as  it  is  the  margin  is  too  small. 

Another  Live-Stock  lllantration. 

As  a further  illustration  of  the  time  when 
farmers  enjoyed  real  prosperity,  and  of  the 
loss  inflicted  by  the  contraction  of  money 
under  the  greenback  refunding  bill  and  the 

reaction  and  beneficial  effects  of  the  Bland 
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law,  we  submit  the  following  verbatim  quo- 
tations from  the  Rural’s  market  reports  for 
t the  dates  given  on  cattle  and  hogs. 

These  are  New  York  quotations: 

New  York,  Jan.  9,  1866. 

The  receipts  of  beef  cattle  are  rather  more 
liberal  this  week,  and  the  market  was  ac- 
cordingly depressed,  and  prices  declined  after 
the  first  market,  when  the  noon  sale  was  made 
from  1/^  to  Ic  per  lb.,  chiefly  on  lower  grades. 
Prices  varied  from  17c  to  18c,  the  latter  an  ex- 
treme rate,  and  choice  19c  to  20c.  The  bulk 
offering  went  from  14c  to  16V^c  to  17c.  Hogs 
were  in  fair  demand;  heavy;  corn-fed,  per 
lb.,  9c  to  10c;  light  and  medium,  9%c  to  9%c; 
still  fed,  914c  to  9^4c. 

New  York,  Nov.  19,  1878. 

(The  culmination  of  the  peidod  of  falling 
prices). 

Beeves— Receipts,  4,700  head.  Pew  premium 
steers  at  9%c  to  10^4c;  some  extra  do.,  9V4c  to 
9%c,  but  7c  to  9c  was  the  range  for  ordinary  to 
strictly  prime,  including  very  fair  corn-fed 
steers,  averaging  1,200  to  1.300  lbs.,  at  7%c  to 
“ 8c.  Swine— Receipts.  Market  .slow;  $3  to  $3.25 

per  100  lbs.,  with  3 cars  at  $3.12. 


As  will  be  seen  from  these  quotations  the 
loss  in  prices  on  cattle  was  about  10  cents 
a pound,,  or  one-half; . the  loss  on  swine 
about  6 cents  a pound,  or  two-thirds. 

Showing;  Recovery  Under  Bland  Law- 

New  York,  Dec.  14,  1881. 

Beeves— Extremes,  $7.75  to  $11.50  for  poor  to 
good  natives;  $11.75  to  $12.12V^  for  prime.  A 
number  of  car  loads  of  prime  steers  sold  at 
$13  to  $14.  Swine— $5.75  to  $6.40  per  100  lbs.  for 
live  hogs. 

Gain  on  cattle,  4 to  4%  cents,  or  one- 
half.  Gain  in  hogs,  3 cents,  or  double. 

These  figures,  culled  from  official  docu- 
i,  ments  or  reliable  market  reports,  to  which 
anyone  has  access,  are  sure  measuring  rods 
with  which  to  measure  the  height,  breadth 
and  depth  of  the  lurid  whirlwind  of  pros- 
perity. How  f^r  they  uphold  the  state- 
ments of  the  above  named  publications  as 
expressed  in  the  following  quotation,  we 
leave  the  level-headed  farmer  to  judge; 
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"AGRICULTURAL  PROSPERITY  IS  HER®. 

■^‘‘Parm  Products  Advanced  In  Value  Nearly 
Thirty-three  Per  Cent.  ^ 

“A  gain  to  farmers  of  over  $1,600,000,000  a 
year.  Farm  real  e.state  fully  recovered  In 
value.  United  States  farmers  over  $4,000,000,000 
oetter  off.  Unprecedented  improvement  in  the 
great  live  stock  industry.  Farm  products  of 
even  larger  value  for  1899  than  during  the 
boom  of  18S9.  Increase  in  number  and  value 
of  farms.  Over  $300,000,000  of  farm  mortgages 
paid  off.  Gratifying  conditions  throughout  the 
nation’s  basic  industry.” 

Also  the  following: 

*'A  larger  proportion  (G9  per  cent)  of  these 
farms  are  occupied  by  their  owners  now  than 
ten  years  ago,  tenants  occupying  thirty-one 
per  cent  of  them  against  thirty-two  per  cent 
In  1890.  This  is  contrary  to  the  general  im- 
pression, but  is  partly  due  to  the  buying  of 
farms  during  the  late  period  of  low  values 
by  those  who  had  previously  been  tenants." 

The  alleged  statistics  of  farm  ownership, 
mortgages,  tenants,  etc.,  which  this  article 
'purports  to  give  in  elaborate  detail,  were  * 
concocted  in  the  office  of  the  publication, 
with  no  other  foundation,  basis  or  data 
than  the  editor’s  own  imaginings. 

The  reliability  or  partisan  taint  of  these 
guesses  may  be  surmised  from  the  above 
quotations.  It  will  doubtless  rack  the 
brains  of  our  altogether  too  numerous  and 
growing  army  of  tenants  to  know  how, 
with  the  enormous  reduction  in  the  price 
' of  their  crops  and  no  reduction  in  rents,  so 
many  of  their  class  were  able  to  take  ad- 
■ vantage  of  low  farm  values  to  buy  farms. 

The  conclusion  is  preposterous. 

When  the  facts  are  accurately  ascertain- 
ed and  stated  it  will  be  found  that  there  has 
been  a large  decrease  in  farm  mortgages 
since  the  Sherman  act  was  repealed,  and  an 
■increase  in  farm  ownership,  due  however, 
not  to  the  payment  of  the  mortgages  to 
those  holding  the  equity  b«t  to  transfer  by 
foreclosure  or  otherwise  of  the  property  to 
the  holder  of  the  mortgage.  Henceforward 
each  of  these  transactions  makes  one  less 
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mortgaged  farm  and  one  more  farm  owner. 
Also  a large  increase  in  the  number,  of  rent- 
ers will  be  found  to  be  the  result- 


Conclusion* 

There  is  a moral  to  the  above  figures 
which  farmers  will  indeed  do  well  to  pon- 
der. For  example,  like  causes  produce  like 
efliects.  If  legislative  acts,  the  result  of 
, which  have  been  to  expand  the  quantity  of 
money  in  circulation,  have  proved  so  high- 
ly beneficial,  while  contraction  has  been 
invariably  followed  by  disaster,  why  should 
not  like  causes  continue  to  produce  like 
results? 

Although  the  money  question  is  now  a 
partisan  issue,  the  Rural  must  be  allowed 
to  discuss  it  without  being  charged  with 
partisan  bias.  It  has  pursued  a steady 
^ course  on  this  question  in  the  past,  while 
both  leading  parties  and  many  of  the  lead- 
ers of  both  parties  have  been  on  both  sidea 
of  it.  Since  1877,  when  the  Rural  made  a 
strong  fight  for  the  restoration  of  silver,  it 
has  been  a persistent  advocate  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  money  to  keep  pace  with  our 
expanding  industries  and  commerce,  know- 
ing that  by  so  doing  it  was  advocating  the 
best  interests  of  its  readers. 

It  says,  therefore,  without  prejudice  that 
if  a free  silver  bill  had  been  passed  in 
place  of  the  Bland  law,  thus  providing  for 
an  automatic  expansion  of  basic  money 
and  currency,  our  farmers  would  have 
I continued  to  receive  even  today  the  aver- 
if'  age  of  good  prices  which  prevailed  in  1881. 

The  results,  which  would  have  been  con- 
tinuous prosperity,  can  hardly  be  meas- 
ured or  estimated.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
instead  of  practically  two-thirds  of  our 
farmers  being  tenants  on  mortgaged 
farms,  contributing  of  th^ir  substance  to  i 

support  the  money  power,  a very  large 
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majority  would  be  owners  of  their  own 
farms  and  homes. 

Secondly,  if  the  free  coinage  bill  which  t 
the  republican  leaders  tried  to  pass  in  1890 
had  become  a law,  or  if  the  banks  and 
money  power  had  let  the  Sherman  act  alone 
the  country  would  have  been  saved  the 
panic  of  1893  and  the  disastrous  period  fol- 
lowing in  its  wake,  and  our  farmers,  in- 
stead of  the  meager  pittance  miscalled 
prosperity  which  they  now  have,  would  • 
be  getting  1891-2  prices  for  their  products. 

Thirdly,  if  the  principles  of  the  Chicago 
platform  had  won  in  1896  and  had  been 
enacted  into  law,  giving  us  free  coinage  of 
silver  and  gold  and  if  $200,000,000  of  full 
legal  tender  treasury  notes  had  been  issued 
for  the  Spanish  w'ar  instead  of  bonds,  prices 
would  have  been  at  least  twenty  per  cent 
better  than  they  now  are.  ^ 

With  good  prices  trusts  and  monopolies 
could  not  have  flourished.  They  are  prod- 
ucts not  of  good  but  of  hard  times.  Pros- 
perous manufacturers  enjoying  a profitable 
business  do  not  join  combines.  Also,  with 
plentj'.  of  good  customers  with  money  to 
buy,  small  manufactures  would  have  been 
encouraged,  affording  competition  to  mo- 
nopolies. 

Another  election  is  approaching.  We  do 
not  yet  know  what  the  issues  will  be, 
but  feel  encouraged  to  believe  it  will  be 
a clean-cut  flght  between  monopoly  power 
and  what  Abraham  Lincoln  called  “the 
plain  people,”  those  who  eat  the  bread  of 
their  own  industry.  If  so,  farmers  will  do  i 
well  to  look  into  and  vote  the  issues  upon 
their  merits  without  regard  to  previous 
party  affiliation-.  If  this  rule  had  been  fol- 
lowed in  1896  there  would  have  been  no 
occasion  to  artificially  bolster  up  prosper- 
ity— it  would  have  stood  alone. 
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